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formation of concepts reveals the absurdity of this assumption.
In our experience there is nothing more original than sen-
sation. What we speak of as reality is connected with sen-
sation. We know that sensations arise, but we can form no
idea of how they arise, as every idea has sensations for its
content and its presupposition. A primary datum of sensa-
tion is the consciousness of difference. Without this no act
of sensation would even be possible. The recognition of
identity amidst difference is the basis of all ratiocinative or
discursive thought. While we perceive objects as different,
we conceive tbem as identical by directing our attention to
their points of agreement. Thus objects are classified into
groups, those attributes which belong to the objects in com-
mon serving as the basis of classification. When the number of
objects to be classified is large, and some of them have more
attributes in common than others, they are arranged in a
number of groups. First, all those objects which have the
greatest number of attributes in common, are grouped so as
to form what is called a species ; the different species are
then grouped together in a higher class or genus, which
has only a small number of common attributes, and so forth.
The totality of attributes pertaining to a class is called a
concept. Thus out of complexes of sensations which consti-
tute reality we build up in thought our concepts. By the
omission or rejection of the differentiating attributes, and by
the ideal conjunction of the common characters, we form
the higher, or more comprehensive concepts from the lower,
or less comprehensive ones. In this process of abstraction
we find nothing from which we may infer that the rejected
attributes are contained or implied in those that are retained
and combined to form the higher concepts. It is this error
of regarding the higher concepts as giving birth to the lower
concepts, coupled with the fancy that the highest concepts,
such as being, existence, substance, matter, energy, con-
sciousness, which represent the attributes common to all
things, form the invariable substrata of the variable-
characters by which things are distinguished from one-
another, that has been the prolific mother of metaphysical
speculation concerning the unknown. For subjective reasons.
man is often inclined to overestimate the value of the un"